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MESSAGE FROM THE ACTING CHIEF COMMISSIONER 


I t is an exciting time for Victoria Police as we have 
begun the recruitment of 940 Protective Services 
Officers (PSO) who are set to hit the streets over the 
next three years. We are also continuingto employ an 
extra 1700 police over the next few years. 

Victoria is a multicultural state and we strive to 
ensure that the organisation reflects the community 
we police. We encourage people of all ages, cultures, 
religions and backgrounds to apply for a career as a 
police member or PSO. 

In this edition of Police Life, you will read a story 
on page 20 about the work histories of some of our 
current members. 

While the story highlights the backgrounds of just 
a few of the 12,000 police, it is an example of what 
qualities and skills each member brings to Victoria 


Police and how those skills have benefited the 
organisation and the community. 

You may not thinkyour background or current 
career qualifies you to become a member, but if you 
are passionate about keeping the community safe 
and law enforcement and have life experience then 
policing may be the perfect career for you. 

I would also like to encourage everyone to stay 
safe over the next few months. As we head into 
summer we deal with an increase in drug and 
alcohol-related crimes and road trauma. 

I urge everyone to enjoy the good weather and 
festivities, but to always keep safety at the forefront 
of your mind. 

Look after yourself and each other. 


KEN LAY, APM 
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MAKING NEWS 


FOR THE LATEST POLICE NEWS VISIT 

www.vicpolicenews.com.au 


BETTER 
SUPPORT FOR 
THOSE WHO 

NEED IT MOST 

MORE THAN 2700 VICTIMS OF CRIME AND THOSE SUFFERING 
DRUG, ALCOHOLAND HOMELESSNESS ISSUES, HAVE BEEN 
REFERRED TO SUPPORT SERVICES, THANKS TO A PILOT 
PROGRAM THAT HAS BEEN RUNNING FOR 12 MONTHS. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 


T he SupportLink Project has 
been running out of the Police 
Service Areas of Melbourne, Glen 
Eira, Kingston, Bayside, Swan Hill 
and Mildura and is a computer 
database, one-stop-shop for 
victim referrals. 


Under the project, police can 
make consent-based referrals 
for victims of crime, offenders, 
offenders’ or victims’ families, 
families needing specialist support, 
youth support, those with drug and 
alcohol problems, international 
students seeking assistance and 
others with gambling, mental 
health and homelessness issues. 

Project manager Inspector 
Bernie Jackson said the 
SupportLink streamlined the 
referral process. 


HELPING VICTIMS 

.01 The SupportLink Project is 
ensuring help is at hand. 


“The project is about early 
intervention and means victims 
and any person police come into 
contact with who need assistance, 
are being connected to services 
and getting support and 
counselling at the earliest 
opportunity,” Insp Jackson said. 

Police involved in the trial 
must get written or verbal 
consent from the victims they 
are referring. They then go back 
to the police station, enter 
the person’s details into the 
SupportLink program, where 
it is sent off to the appropriate 
support service. 

Strategy and Organisational 
Development’s Acting Deputy 
Commissioner Lucinda Nolan 
said SupportLink provided 
accountability. 

“Most people see police as 
the first port of call for victims. 
Through this system, police 
make the referral and then a 
representative from the support 
service must action it and provide 
feedback down the track. 

“This helps to ensure no one falls 
through the cracks,” Ms Nolan said. 

Insp Jackson said while not all 
people referred wanted support, 
statistics showed about 70 per cent 
had accepted some form of help. 

“Sometimes a victim’s court 
case can take up to two years 
to get through the system and 
SupportLink is an excellent way 
to ensure they are linked to the 
appropriate support from day one.” 

Police in the Australian Capital 
Territory have been using the 
SupportLink system for the past 
13 years and it is currently being 
rolled-out in Queensland. ■ 


"The project is about early intervention and means 
victims and any person police come into contact 
with who need assistance, are being connected 
to services and getting support and counselling at 
the earliest opportunity," 
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SMALLTALK 


VOXPOP 


WILL HAVING PROTECTIVE SERVICES OFFICERS 
AT TRAIN STATIONS MAKE YOU FEEL SAFER? 



NISHAYAPA 

NORTHCOTE 

“Yes, especially after work and at night time. I don’t 
usually take trains at night because there is drug 
use at the station so it will be good to have them keep 
an eye on this.” 



VICKI SPENTZRIAS 

LALOR 

“Yes, it will be good. Whether you are young or 
old you can still be fearful so it will be good to 
have someone there.” 



DAN HILD 

SOUTHYARRA 

“I do think it’s a great idea. I take the train a lot and 
having them at stations will make people feel safer.” 



POLL QUESTION:'" ^ * 

DO YOU THINK READING DANNY’S?TORY (PAgP 0) WILL MAKE 
YOU RECONSIDER TEXTING WHILE DRIVING? 

YES 84% NO 9% MAYBE 7% 

DOES HAVING POLICE AT MAJOR EVENTS MAKE 
YOU FEEL SAFER? 

OYes ONo O Maybe 

Vote online now at www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife on the Internet. 


POLICEFACT 


DID YOU KNOW? 

In 1853, Victoria Police consisted of 875 policemen. 

Today the organisation employs about 14,900 staff, including 
police, public servants, forensic officers, reservists and Protective 
Services Officers (PSO). This will grow over the next three years, 
as Victoria Police aims to recruit 1700 police and 940 PSOs. 
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POLICE LIFE LOVES HEARING WHAT 
YOU THINK ABOUTTHE MAGAZINE, 
YOUR LOCAL POLICE AND VICTORIA 
POLICE IN GENERAL. 

WRITE, FAX OR EMAIL POLICE LIFE 
AT: POLICE LIFE, GPO BOX 913, 
MELBOURNE, 3005. 

FAX: 9247 5982 

EMAIL: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 



FOLLOW US ON FACEBOOK 
ATWWW.FACEBOOK.COM/ 
POLICELIFE ON THE INTERNET. 


teifiSkn? 

moUy_j1234@VictoriaPolice Love the 
fact that Victoria Police have a sense 
of humor whilst keeping us safe. Keep 


SINCERETHANKS 

On behalf of the Pearce and Hardie 
families, I am writing to express my 
profound gratitude to Victoria Police 
for the assistance and compassion 
shown by them in relation to the 
sudden death of Emma Hardie. 

Emma, a loving daughter, wife 
and sister, was struck and killed by a 
tram on St Kilda Road on 23 June. 

While ourfamilies muddle 
through intense grief, the knowledge 
that Victoria Police members 
attended the scene so quickly and 
with such care provides us with 
immense comfort. 

We are also very grateful for 
the assistance police provided 


MISSING DAUGHTER 

My family would like to express 
how grateful we are for the way 
Frankston police handled the 
case of our daughter, who was 
stranded in Frankston for 10 days. 

She is mentally ill and had been 
living with her dog in her car. 

Our daughter was reported 
missingfrom home in Quakers Hill, 
New South Wales on 27 August. 

Upon finding her on 5 September, 
Frankston police informed us she 
had been admitted to hospital. 

Our family rushed to the airport 
and arrived in Melbourne to find 
everything had been taken care of. 

Our daughter was in hospital, her 


EXCELLENT SERVICE 

On behalf of the Israeli Embassy 
and Israeli National Infrastructure 
Minister Dr Uzi Landau, I express 
our deep and sincere appreciation 
for Victoria Police’s support, 
assistance and cooperation with 
providing security for the minister 
and the delegation duringtheir 
recent visit to Victoria. 

I acknowledge that this requires 
resources and is an added 
challenge. I therefore thank you. 

The minister commented that 
he was very impressed with the 
professionalism, capabilities and 
attentiveness of the members 
who worked with him. He thought 


it up.You are undervalued. 

ameshus My older brother passed 
his @Victori a Police physical today 
:D I’m so proud of him. 

brendeh @VictoriaPolice one day I 

am goingto join Victoria Police! 

Mumma_Tip Funniest trip to 
Macca’s ever:! Served by the boys in 
blue ~ ' 3b guys! ©VictoriaPolice 


in notifying our families about 
Emma’s collision.The patience, 
professionalism and support 
shown was exceptional and 
should be commended. 

We are also aware that the scene 
of the incident would have been 
extremely distressing so we hope 
that all the emergency service 
members who attended have 
not been too affected. 

Our sincere gratitude to 
Victoria Police. 


belongings were passed on to us 
and they looked after her dog. 

The Frankston police members 
were very friendly and helpful 
and we would like to express our 
appreciation fortheir good work. 

PATONG 
QUAKERS HILL 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


the members were highly trained, 
skilled and carried out their 
responsibilities effectively. 

Please relay our thanks 
and gratitude to all those who 
were part of making this visit 
such a success. 

YAVAL ROTEM 
AMBASSADOR OF 
ISRAELTO AUSTRALIA 


PETER PEARCE 
GARDENVALE 
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RANK Sergeant 
AGE 51 

GRADUATED 1978 
STATION Cranbourne 


YOU JOINED VICTORIA POLICE WHEN YOU WERE 17. WHAT MADE YOU 
WANT TO BECOME A POLICEMAN? 

I used to watch a cops and robbers TV show with my parents so, if I’m to 
be completely honest, I joined because I wanted that excitement in my 
own life. While this excitement is exactly what I got, the reason I have 
remained a policeman for so long is a different story. I get a kick out of 
being able to see the results of my work on a daily basis. It’s been a very 
rewarding career. 

WHAT DO YOUR DUTIES INVOLVE? 

I am a sergeant at Cranbourne police station. My job isn’t unique, there 
are hundreds across the state who do what I do, but I think it is the best 
role you can have in Victoria Police. Even though I have the responsibility 
of managing staff, I still get the chance to work alongside them on the 


frontline. It’s definitely the best of both worlds. I am also a mentor for the 
probationary constables who, during their training at the Victoria Police 
Academy, come to work with us for a few week-long stints. 

WHAT IS THE MOST CHALLENGING PART OF POLICING? 

Trying to give the community what they want. They want you to be tough 
on crime and those that commit it, but, at the same time, they don’t want 
you to be too tough. We also need to be polite and fair to those we deal 
with.The challenge is beingable tojudge each situation and adopt the 
right approach. 

WHAT IS YOUR MOST MEMORABLE MOMENT? 

Unfortunately, it seems to be the sad or horrific things that stick in your 
mind. A few years ago I attended a plane crash. The two occupants were 
practising aerial acrobatics when they lost control and crashed. They were 
killed instantly and their bodies were flung from the aircraft. 

We had to cordon the scene until other emergency services arrived. Myself 
and a few others had the awful task of staking the areas where body parts 
were scattered. But, as they say, it is all part of the job. 


www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife 
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BRIEFING 


VICTORIA POLICE 


TOP 10 STORIES FROM 

www.vicpoLicenews.com.au 



1. Police lend a 
helping hand 

D andenong police volunteered their 
time to help a 91-year-old woman 
who was a victim of deception. 

The woman was in her yard when 
approached by three to four men who 
convinced her she needed maintenance 
on her home. 

After giving the woman a quote for the 
work and requesting a large deposit the 
men drove her to a bank to get cash out 
and dropped her back home.The men 
never returned. 

Police joined construction workers and 
local business staff to help the elderly 
woman complete maintenance work 
around her house.The working bee was 
organised after a flood of offers to assist. 

Dandenong Crime Investigation Unit are 
still investigating. 


2. Police 
impound 
P plate 
driver 

A 19-year-old St 
Albans man had his 
car impounded as part 
of Operation Scrape, 
which targeted boon 
driving in the Caroline 
Springs area. 

The P plate driver 
was caught doing 
150 kilometres in 
an 80km zone. The 
teenager had his car 
impounded for 30 days 
and will be summonsed 
to appear in court at a 
later date. 


3. Cash and 
drugs uncovered 

A routine vehicle interception led to the discovery 
of drugs, weapons and cash by police. 

The vehicle was intercepted at 3.20am. Police found a large amount 
of methamphetamines, drug trafficking paraphernalia, weapons, 
fireworks and cash. The driver will appear in the Dandenong Magistrates’ 
Court on 30 November. 


4. Stamping out repeat offenders 

P olice arrested 14 people in an operation targeting repeat offenders 
in the northern suburbs of crime such as theft from Motor Car, burglary 
and shop stealing. 

This was the second phase of Operation Stamp Out, and involved uniform 
and plain clothes members searching 40 addresses. 

Detective Sergeant Michael Flanagan, from the Moonee Valley Crime 
Investigation Unit warned repeat offenders they would be caught. 

“Our message is clear, we will target those who repeatedly choose 
to break the law.” 




THWARTED ALIEN INVASION 

A Swedish man was charged with 
firing gunshots into the night sky in 
what he told police was an attempt to 
thwart an alien invasion. 

The 23-year-old grabbed his pistol 
after becoming convinced that UFOs 
were circling his apartment.The man 
said he succeeded in scaring off the 
aliens by leaning out his window and 
firing several shots. In reality, however, 
all he did was scare his girlfriend and 
get himself arrested. 


ILLEGAL LOST PROPERTY 

A New Zealand woman who lost 
a bag filled with cannabis was 
arrested when she tried to reclaim 
it as lost property from her local 
police station. The bag had been 
found at a ferry terminal. 

When it was handed over to police, a 
mobile phone that was hidden inside 
rang, with a man enquiring about its 
whereabouts. A woman was arrested 
shortly afterwards when she turned 
up to reclaim the bag. She received a 
six-month supervision order and 
was told to undergo counselling. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS: WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE WORLD OF POLICING? 
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O GERMANY 

| An 11-year-old boy called police to complain 
| that his mother was making him do chores 
| during his school holidays. When asked what 
I jobs he had to do, he said: “I have to clean up the 
| terrace. I’ve got to work the whole day”. The boy’s 
| mother told police her son plays all day long and 
| thought that being asked to tidy his own mess 
| was forced labour. The amused police said he 
| appeared to be going through a rebellious phase. 


Q GREECE 

| Greek police have recovered a 17th century 
i painting by Flemish master Pieter Paul 
i Rubens, which was stolen from a Belgium 
I museum a decade ago. The name of the 
| artwork has not been released although it is 
| believed to be The Calydonian Boar Hunt, which 
| was stolen from the Museum of Fine Arts by 
! three masked robbers in Belgium at that time. 



5. Box Hill best 
commercial building 

B ox Hill police station, officially opened last year, 
continues to win awards for its building excellence. 

The $15.8 million police station won the Australian 
Institute of Building commercial construction $10 to $50 
million category, Victoria award earlier this year, but then 
went on to take out the national award in September. 

The 24-hour complex is on the corner of Whitehorse and 
Kangerong roads in Box Hill. 


6. Drivers 
caught out 
on Citylink 

P olice were out in force on Citylink 
in September to ensure road 
rules were obeyed as part of 
a Monash Freeway road closure. 

Inbound lanes were closed and traffic 
was diverted alongToorak Road. 

Operation Red X was run to ensure 
the closure went smoothly, however 
40 offences were detected including 
two suspended drivers, one disqualified 
driver, two over the legal limit and 23 
speeding drivers. 

Two drivers also had their cars 
impounded and one male returned an 
alleged alcohol breath reading of 0.11. 



7 Extra 

police 

allocations 

One hundred and twenty 
five general duties positions 
have been allocated to 
Police Service Areas across 
Victoria, as part of a roll-out 
of 400 positions for 2011-12. 

The boost to frontline 
numbers will see Brimbank, 
Frankston, Wyndham, 
Ballarat, Hume, Port Phillip 
and Greater Dandenong 
receive extra general duties 
positions. 

A number of other areas 
will also benefit from the 
extra positions. 

Acting Chief Commissioner 
Ken Lay said Victorians would 
continue to see additional 
police numbers keeping their 
communities safe. 


8 . 

Operation 

Tani 

T wo men and a woman 
were arrested after 
police issued warrants in 
Dandenong, Noble Park and 
Doveton for drug offences. 

Members from the 
Clandestine Laboratory 
Squad, Crime Department 
and Dandenong Crime 
Investigation Unit 
implemented the warrants. 

The two men were 
charged with trafficking 
and possessing 
methamphetamine and 
pseudoephedrine and 
possessing precursor 
chemical. 

The woman was charged with 
trafficking and possessing 
methamphetamine and 
cultivating, trafficking and 
possessing cannabis. 



9. App-rehended 


A woman has helped police catch three 
alleged burglars with iPhone tracking 
software after a Brunswick break-in. 

Police were called to the home at 2am 
after one of three women woke to find 
their belongings missing. 

The woman used an iPhone tracker 
to locate her phone at another 
Brunswick address. 

Police narrowed the search and executed 
a warrant on a unit in Hope Street. 

An 18-year-old woman is in custody and 
two males, aged 24 and 19, have been 
charged with aggravated burglary. 


10. Dangerous 
driver nabbed 

Police have confiscated a Cobden man’s 
car for a month after he was detected doing 
184 kilometres in a 100km zone. 

The 30-year-old driver had three children in 
the car at the time and was travelling on the 
Cobden-Warrnambool Road. 

The man is expected to be charged on 
summons with conduct endangering 
people, driving in a manner dangerous 
and speeding offences. 



NUMBER 

CRUNCHING 


23 

cxli 

-CO- 

1917 

£14,000 

A 23-year-old learner driver was detected with 
a blood alcohol reading of 0.242. The man had 
been travelling on the Princes Freeway, Morwell 
when police observed him driving erratically at 
speeds of up to 100 kilometres in an 80 km zone. 

Pedestrians failing to obey signs, 
in instances such as walking over 
train tracks when there is a subway 
or overpass, will be issued with a 
$214 fine. 

The first two women were employed by Victoria 
Police in 1917. Their initial duties included 
deterring young people from crime, assisting 
neglected children and attending the 

Children’s Court. 

The Victoria Police Mounted Branch 
stables, in South Melbourne, were built 
in 1912 for £14,000. The Mounted 

Branch still operates out of these 
stables. 
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COVER STORY 


PERSONALITY TYPE 

.01 Dr Deb Bennett is Australia’s 
only criminal profiler working 
in a police department. 



of 



IF YOU WERETO COMMIT A CRIME, DR DEB BENNETT COULD MAKE AN 
ASSESSMENT AS TO WHAT SORT OF PERSON YOU ARE AND WHATYOUR 
MOTIVATION WAS WITHOUT EVER ACTUALLY MEETING YOU. POLICE LIFE 
MEETS VICTORIA POLICE’S ONLY CRIMINAL PROFILER. 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


C riminals do not always leave 
behind physical evidence such 
as DNA, weapons or footprints. 
Sometimes investigators may 
have very little to go on in finding 
an offender. 

This is where Dr Deb Bennett, 
a detective senior sergeant who 
works with the Arson Squad, 
often comes in. 

With a doctorate in psychology, 
years of experience working 
with some of the country’s most 
depraved criminals and being a 
trained forensic psychologist, 

Dr Bennett’s forte is creating a 
profile of a person based on their 
actions, movements, behaviours 
and motivations. 


“Criminal profiling is another way 
for investigators to reduce or focus 
their suspect list,” Dr Bennett said. 

“I will look at the crime scene 
and aska number of questions to 
put together a profile of the type 
of person who would have most 
likely committed the crime. For 
example, did the offender bring a 
knife with them or did they grab 
one out of the drawer? Did they 
use just enough force to make 
their victim compliant, or was 
unnecessary force used? 

“From this information and 
based on my training and research, 

I am able to make an assessment 
and work out a likely motivation,” 
she said. 

Investigators often contact 
Dr Bennett, who is Australia’s 
only criminal profiler working in a 
police department, for assistance 
with stranger rape, arson and cold 
and missing persons’ cases. 


One case Dr Bennett was 
asked to assist with, were two 
rapes on women in the northern 
suburbs in 2004 that police 
believed were linked. 

“This man went into the 
houses of both women, just 
weeks apart, wearing a balaclava. 
Both times he was wearing gloves 
and he hardly spoke. 

“In each case he used excessive 
violence, he smashed the face 
of one victim with a tyre lever. 
Because of the crime scene 
dynamics and this aggression I 
concluded the man was an anger 
retaliatory type.” 

Usually, the anger retaliatory 
type would be a man found sitting 
in a bar or at the poker machines, 
perhaps with a gambling problem, 
alone, seething at the world. 

“Fie would be under stress for 
money, unable to confront his 
problems, be of a devious character, 
he would have very little to say and 
would not be quick on his feet in 
providing an alibi.” 

Based on this profile, 
investigators were able to 
pin-point someone fitting 
that description on their 
existing suspect list. 


Police found their man. It turned 
out he knew both victims, with one 
being his boss’s wife. Fie had fled 
overseas, but police extradited him 
and he was given 17 years’jail for 
the rapes. 

“Fie had a gambling debt and 
issues with his boss, he wasn’t able 
to get even with him, so he used his 
wife instead. Most rape cases are 
about power, anger, sex and control 
and these two were no different.” 

Dr Bennett was also the state- 
coordinator for the Violent Crime 
Linkage Analysis System (ViCLAS). 
This is a database of behaviour and 
crime details from sex offences and 
homicides, which aims to identify 
crimes that can be linked. 

“Due to my work with ViCLAS, 
investigators will often seek my 
expert opinion on whether I think 
certain crimes could be linked to 
the same offender,” she said. 

In 2009, Dr Bennett was asked 
whether she believed the same 
man could be responsible for a 
number of flashings and a case 
of sexual penetration of a minor. 

“It is a pretty big leap to go 
from flashing at young children 
to sexual penetration, but the 
descriptions from the children of 
how he looked and his behaviour 
were all very similar.” 

Dr Bennett put him in the power 
reassurance sex offender category. 

“He displayed the same type of 
behaviour in each case. He made 
an effort to engage the victims in 
conversation, tried to involve them 
physically, encouraged them to look 
at his penis, frequently apologised 
and did what his victims would 
allow him to do. 


"You have to have a willingness and aptitude to 
see the world through another's lense, you have 
to be interested in what motivates people to 
commit these awful crimes." 
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“Based on this, in my opinion 
it was most probable that the 
one offender was responsible 
for all the offences.” 

Dr Bennett’s profile helped 
investigators build their case 
against Trevor Hemer. He was 
found guilty last year of more 
than 60 charges and sentenced 
to 10 years and nine months’jail 
with a minimum of seven years. 

Dr Bennett admits that criminal 
profiling may not be for everyone. 

“You have to have a willingness 
and aptitude to see the world 
through another’s lense,you 
have to be interested in what 
motivates people to commit 
these awful crimes. 

“We all understand why 
people commit fraud, it is usually 
for money. But if you are not I 
interested in finding out what 
motivates a paedophile or an mj* 
arsonist to do what they do, then 
this job certainly isn’t for you.” 
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CLOSE BY 

.01 Police work together 
to monitor the crowd. 



AFL FOOTBALL MATCH ES ALWAYS ATTRACT BIG 
CROWDS, NONE LARGER THAN DURINGTHE 
FINALS. POLICE LIFE SPENT A NIGHT ATTHEMCG 
SEEING HOW POLICE ENSURETHE FANS HAVE 
AN ENJOYABLE, SAFE NIGHT. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 

PHOTOGRAPHY SHANE BELL 


V ictorian rivals the Geelong Cats 
and Hawthorn Hawks battled it 
out on Friday, 9 September in the 
AFLs first semi-final of 2011. 

With more than 75,000 people 
and in conditions more likely in 
June or July, the atmosphere was 
electric and fans were pumped for 
a big match. 


"If you hear any racial abuse, show no discretion, 
evict the person immediately." 


As the crowd take to their seats, 
and before the first ball is bounced, 
in a room situated below the 
ground, Victoria Police members 
gather for their briefing on how best 
to keep the crowd well-behaved. 

Event commander Senior 
Sergeant Gary Stokie addresses the 
35 members working that night. 

“You have all been deployed to 
work in areas that are likely to give 
us the most trouble,” he said. 

“If you notice that there seems 
to be problems in your areas, keep 
doing walk-downs around there, 
show your faces, and make your 
presence known. 

“Also remember, if an incident 
appears to be getting out of 
hand, we have other units within 
the ground to assist and the 
brawler van outside on standby 
to back you up.” 

North West Metropolitan 
Region’s Inspector Greg Doueal 
is also working at the final. He 
reminds the members that violent 
or disorderly behaviour is not to 
be tolerated. 


“Remember, we are not here for 
crowd control, that is the job of 
the security guards, we are here to 
ensure there is public order and to 
be called upon if incidents get out 
of hand,” Insp Doueal said. 

“There have been some instances 
this year where Lance Franklin has 
been racially abused. 

“If you hear any racial abuse, 
show no discretion, evict the 
person immediately.” 

Insp Doueal encouraged the 
members to get on the front foot 
of spectator abuse. 

“We want everyone to have a 
great night, so it is your job to evict 
any people from the crowd who are 
being abusive and affecting the 
night of other fans.” 


continued page 12 ... 



Members attend a briefing before the game starts, so they know what to look out Sergeant Mike Hastings and two other members head behind the goals where the 

for and what issues may arise. Hawthorn cheer squad is sitting to keep an eye on things. 
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"We want everyone to have a great night tonight, 
so it is your job to evict any people from the 
crowd who are being abusive and affecting the 
night of other fans," 


from page 11... 

About 45 minutes before the 
siren is about to go, the members 
move out to their allocated areas. 

The number of police working 
at a football match depends on its 
level. For example, a game at Etihad 
Stadium between North Melbourne 
and Fremantle would be classed 
as a level two match and require 
20 to 25 police, but the Collingwood 
versus Essendon blockbuster held 
on Anzac Day at the MCG would 
be a level one and more than 35 
members would work. 

“Each match is assessed 
and police numbers allocated 
accordingly,” Insp Doueal said. 

“We are at the football and other 
sporting events for public order. 

Our role is to handle any offences 
committed, or control a situation 
before an offence happens 
with things like bad language, 
drunkenness, abusive or violent 
behaviour, as well as escorting the 
crowd out at the end of night.” 

Under the Major Sporting 
Events Act 2009, police can evict 
a person if they are disrupting an 
event, engaging in unsafe conduct, 


causing risk to others, or if they are 
causing disruption or interference 
to other spectators. 

Sergeant Mike blastings from 
Box FI ill police station was working 
his first football shift and was 
tasked, along with two other 
members, to patrol the area where 
the Flawthorn cheer squad was 
sitting, behind the goals. 

“I was looking forward to 
working tonight. It is a chance 
to meet new people and to help 
ensure everyone enjoys their 
night at the football,” he said. 

“We want families to come along 
and watch their teams. No one 
should have to put up with unruly 
spectators while they are here.” 

While police patrol the ground 
throughout the match, a group of 
emergency service and security 
personnel keep an eye on 
proceedings from a command 
post. It may be a room with a 
brilliant view over the ground, 
but it is more about keeping an 
eye on the crowd rather than 
knowing who kicked the last goal. 


“Up here there are police, 
staff from the MCG and security. 
Information comes in to us and it 
is disseminated. If an incident is 
called in, there are cameras that 
can zoom into just about every 
area around the ground,” Insp 
Doueal said. 

“If an emergency was to happen, 
we would have all the main players 
in one room, ready to act.” 

The first and second quarter 
were reasonably quiet, with just 
one man evicted by police for 
bringing alcohol into the ground. 

Fie was quickly removed and given 
a penalty notice. 

During the breaks between 
quarters, police patrolled the 
bars and outdoor areas, where 
thousands of fans congregate 
for a drink or to have a cigarette. 

Insp Doueal said while there are 
evictions and occasion fights at 
football matches, generally crowds 
in Victoria are well-behaved. 


“Duringthe Melbourne 
Commonwealth Games, we had 
representatives from FIFA come 
along to check out our security 
for the proposed international 
soccer matches. 

“They could not believe that 
our fans all sit together, that 
we let them all leave together 
and that massive crowds require 
fewer than 50 police to keep 
public order. In Europe they 
have the crowds behind wire 
fences and segregated.” 

Constable Damien Faggian and 
Senior Constable Dale Annesley 
usually work at Glen Waverley 
police station, but were rostered 
on for the football this night. 

“This is my first time working at 
the football,” Const Faggian said. 

“So far it is pretty good, there is 
a great atmosphere and most of 
the crowd are pretty happy to see 
us here.” 




f) 
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Police continue their regular walk-throughs to maintain a visible presence A man who is causing trouble after having a few too many drinks and being 

with the crowd. warned, is evicted out of the ground. 
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WALKTHROUGH 

.02 Sgt Mike Hastings is visible to the 
Hawthorn cheer squad. 


Sen Const Annesley agreed. 

“For us it is a different experience 
from working on the van. We are 
dealing with new situations and 
some interesting characters.” 

Just after half-time Geelong 
started to break away, and as some 
fans had consumed too much 
alcohol, the crowd become a little 
rowdy. About seven police were 
made aware of the situation and 
rush to the area to keep an eye on 
some tipsy spectators. 

It is only minutes before another 
eviction occurs. Geelong supporters 
are on one side of the walkway and 
Hawthorn fans on the other. As 
the Cats get yet another goal, the 
Geelong supporters kindly remind 
the Hawk’s fans they may as well 
go home. 


One young man takes offence 
and struts over, beer in hand, to 
give the Geelong fans a piece of 
his mind. 

Sgt Hastings taps him on the 
shoulder and warns him not to do 
it again. It is only minutes before he 
is back over the other side and had 
become abusive. Two police move 
in and take him outside, to where 
the waiting brawler van sits. It is 
decided he is just drunk and is 
sent on his way home. 

“I actually gave him a warning 
and told him to keep over his own 
side, but unfortunately I think 
alcohol has clouded his judgement. 
He became abusive and we won’t 
tolerate that, so he was thrown-out, ” 
Sgt Hastings said. 

Some years back, people used to 
think it was hilarious for a streaker, 
a naked person, to run onto the 


field during a sporting match.These 
days, this act would cost you a day 
in court and a hefty penalty notice. 

“You will notice we don’t seem 
to get streakers anymore. While 
people may have found it funny, 
it can be very unsafe to have a 
member of the crowd on the 
field,” Insp Doueal said. 

Under the Major Sporting 
Events Act 2009, police have 
the power to hand out penalty 
notices for a range of offences. 

Some of these include 
possessing fireworks or flares, 
bringing alcohol into the arena, 
running onto the ground, before, 
during or after the sporting match, 


throwing or kicking projectiles or 
refusing to leave the venue after 
being asked to. 

As the final siren goes, Geelong 
has beaten Hawthorn. As the 
Cat’s supporters start filtering out 
singing the theme song at the top 
of their voices, Hawthorn fans are 
quieter, more dejected. 

Police follow the fans as they 
leave, making sure there is 
no trouble. 

Overthe course of the night 
eight people were evicted by 
police, five for alcohol-related 
incidents and the otherthree 
were due to bad behaviour. 

As fans make their way 
home or to a bar to celebrate, 
police will continue to ensure 
they have a safe night with booze 
buses positioned around the 
city, and members patrolling on 
Operation Safe Streets. ■ 



From the command post, police can use cameras to zoom in anywhere at the MCG As the match finishes and Geelong has won, members follow the crowd out to 

if there is an incident. ensure everyone heads home without any fights or incidents. 
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SEVEN MONTHS AFTER GRADUATING FROM 
THE VICTORIA POLICE ACADEMY, 24-YEAR-OLD 
CONSTABLE LOUISA ALTAVILLA SPOKE TO 
POLICE LIFE ABOUT WHAT LI FE ON TH E BEAT 
IS REALLY LIKE. 



VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


What was your time at the 
Academy like? 

It was fantastic. We studied the 
law and learnt everything from 
how to give evidence in court and 
how to contain a crime scene. We 
also did our firearms training and 
studied topics such as conflict 
resolution. You basically learn 
everything you need to know to 
become a police member. 
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ON DUTY 

.01 Const Louisa ALtaviLLa is enjoying 
the challenge of a career in 
policing. 

.02 Const Louisa Altavilla works on 
the divisional van alongside 
seasoned members. 



.02 


"Work hard, put in the extra hours and don't be afraid to ask questions. 
Be respectful to senior members because you can learn a lot from them 
and, if you show respect, they will give you respect back." 



What have you been doing 
since you graduated? 

After graduating I was sent to my 
training station at Preston. From 
day one you are on the roster, 
wearingthe uniform and doingthe 
same jobs as any other general 
duties member. You work nightshift, 
the van, foot patrol, traffic duties 
and the watchhouse. You are really 
thrown in the deep end but I was 
offered a huge amount of support 
from my mentors and co-workers 
and learnt so much in this time. 

I was also reunited with my 
squad mates while working for 
two weeks on the booze buses 
in Melbourne then anothertwo 
weeks at Safe Streets, an operation 
focusing on safety in Melbourne’s 
CBD at night. 

While the booze bus shifts can 
be a bit repetitive, it was a really 
good chance to get experience in 
compiling drink-driving briefs and 
dealing with intoxicated people. 


What made you want to join 
Victoria Police? 

I have always been interested 
in the criminal justice system 
so, after finishing high school, I 
studied criminology, majoring in 
behavioural science. I also worked 
at a law firm. While I was interested 
in the work I was doing, I didn’t like 
the monotony of the job and being 
deskbound. That is what really 
appealed to me about Victoria 
Police, the variety of work you get. 

What is the biggest challenge 
you have faced? 

There is so much to learn when 
you first start that everything 
can seem very overwhelming. 

While your co-workers and senior 
members know you are new, the 
public doesn’t differentiate. They 
expect you to be professional and 
respond to jobs in the same way 
as any other member. That’s why 
it’s great to have your mentors 
and co-workers for support. 

There are definitely times when 
you thinkyou will never understand 
it, but at one point everything just 
clicks. You start to feel confident 
in yourself and eventually 
comfortable answering queries 
from the public or knowing what 
to do at a crime scene. 


What has been your career 
highlight so far? 

I have been given the opportunity to 
investigate an armed robbery. I was 
the first point of contact for this 
incident, so it was my responsibility 
to contain the crime scene then 
take the victim statement, reports 
from witnesses, photographs and 
look into CCTVfootage. 

Usually we would pass this 
information on to the detectives 
but they were happy with the 
work I did and have allowed me to 
continue investigating it, with the 
Crime Investigation Unit overseeing 
it. I feel really lucky to have been 
given this opportunity. 

As a junior member, how 
do you feel you fit in among 
seasoned police? 

It’s great because Preston has a 
lot of other junior members but, 
regardless of that, I have had so 
much support from my colleagues 
and managers. I was ill with 
meningitis a few months ago and 
spent five days in hospital. During 
this time my bosses and colleagues 
sent flowers and dropped in to see 
if I was okay. Even after I recovered 
they always checked on my 
wellbeing.This has really made 
me feel like I am part of the team. 


What do you hope to do in 
the future? 

When I joined I wanted to become 
a prosecutor but now I am really 
enjoying the excitement of being 
out on the street so I’d like to 
continue doing this for a while. The 
great thing about Victoria Police is 
that you can change jobs without 
changing careers. There are so 
many avenues you can explore and 
different areas you can work in that 
your options really are endless. 

What advice would you give 
to someone wanting to join 
Victoria Police? 

Work hard, put in the extra 
hours and don’t be afraid to 
ask questions. Be respectful 
to senior members because 
you can learn a lot from them 
and, if you show respect, they 
will give you respect back. 

Most importantly, have 
confidence in yourself and 
stick with it because one day 
it will all start making sense. ■ 
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HOW FAR WOULD YOU GO FOR LOVE? HOW HARD 
WOULD YOU FIGHTTO GAIN THE AFFECTION OF 
SOMEONE WHO WAS NOT INTERESTED IN YOU? 
TRACI WELSH IS ONE WOMAN WHO WOULD STOP 
AT NOTHING TO GET HER OWN WAY. 


A SAFER 


EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 


.01 


T hirty-something male, recently 
separated, looking for love. This is 
what 26-year-old Traci Welsh read 
about Marco Cecere in the singles 
section of a newspaper in 2000. 

It could not hurt to see what 
he was like, so she picked up the 
phone and dialled his number for 
the first of many times to come. 

Mr Cecere agreed to meet with 
the slim blonde and the pair soon 
developed a sexual relationship. He 
made it clear, however, that he did 
not want anything more serious, 
but Welsh had much more in mind. 

She encouraged their meet-ups 
and falsely reassured Mr Cecere 
that she was using birth control, 
but fell pregnant in 2001. Mr Cecere 
ended the relationship shortly 
afterwards and refused to believe 
he was the unborn child’s father. 
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OBSESSION 

.01 Stalking has a life-changing 
impact on victims. 


If you are being stalked, contact police immediately. 
There are other measures that can be taken to 
protect you and assist police in an investigation. 

11 Speak to police about taking out an intervention order. 

II Keep a log of incidences. 

' ] Let your neighbours know so they can keep an eye out for 
suspicious behaviour. 

11 Contact your phone company or email provider to see if you can 
have the person blocked. 



In December 2001, Welsh gave 
birth to a son and gave him 
Mr Cecere’s surname. 

In her quest to have the birth 
certificate signed by the man she 
had now developed an infatuation 
with, Welsh started to stalk him by 
continually calling his house and 
mobile phone at all times of the 
day. She would leave long messages 
in a heightened rage, screaming 
abuse and threatening to kill him. 

By late 2002, Mr Cecere had tried 
to move on with his life. He had a 
girlfriend, Stephanie Hamilton, a 
successful business and bought 
a house in the western suburbs. 

But not even a change of address 
could stop the enraged Welsh. 


"Welsh turned up at the couple's house in the middle of the night and 
screamed abuse at them from the front yard." 

Welsh made to kill the pair may 
have eventuated if we had not 


The phone calls and threats 
to kill increased. Welsh turned 
up at the couple’s house in the 
middle of the night and screamed 
abuse at them from the front 
yard. The pair decided it was 
time to start recording her 
rants and to contact police. 

“I’m madly in love with you and 
I can’t let anyone else have you! 
have you!” Welsh screamed. “I’m 
gonna burn her, gonna throw 
some chemicals in her eyes so she 
can never see. You sign the birth 
certificate or I will kill her!” 

On several occasions, she also 
threatened to burn Mr Cecere’s 
house and car. While his home and 
$100,000 Mercedes Benz would be 
firebombed in years to come, there 
was insufficient evidence to charge 
Welsh with these crimes. 

After reporting the crime to 
police in 2002, the couple were 
advised to take out intervention 
orders. Soon after they were served, 
Welsh moved to Queensland and, 
for a short time, it seemed the 
harassment stopped. But it was 
not too long before she moved 
back to Victoria and the nightmare 
began once again. 

Brimbank Crime Investigation 
Unit’s Detective Leading Senior 
Constable Rob Galtieri said some 
of the threats Welsh made were too 
horrific to speak of. 

“At one time, Mr Cecere received 
an answering machine message 
telling him when he arrived home 
he would find five or six men raping 
Ms Hamilton,” he said. “Threats 
as serious as this were constantly 
made and put the couple through 
utter distress and fear.” 


Over the years the harassment 
continued, with thousands of calls 
being made to the victims. 

By September 2007, after Det 
Ldg Sen Const Galtieri had begun 
compiling evidence against Welsh, 
she was taken in for questioning at 
Sunshine police station. 

While denying the claims at 
first, she admitted to stalking the 
pair after being played a recording 
of one of her rants. She said the 
threats had happened years earlier 
and that she was ashamed of how 
she behaved. Despite this, she 
continued harassing the couple 
throughout the investigation. 

Welsh also developed a 
hatred for Det Ldg Sen Const 
Galtieri, so much so he began 
to fear for his own safety, 
particularly after he received a 
threatening phone call from her. 

“In my 24 years of policing, 
this is the most serious case of 
stalking I have encountered. I had 
serious concerns that the threats 


intervened.” 

At the trial, Welsh gave evidence 
that Det Ldg Sen Const Galtieri 
had locked her in a cupboard for 
several hours, depriving her of her 
liberty. The allegations became the 
subject of an Ethical Standards 
Department investigation, an 
investigation that cleared 
Det Ldg Sen Const Galtieri. 

Welsh was charged with 
stalking, making threats to kill 
and to cause serious injury. She 
was convicted and fined $1200. 

At a County Court appeal, 

Welsh received a 1 2-month 
community-based order and 
was ordered to undergo drug, 
alcohol and psychiatric and 
psychological assessments. 

“The victims’ lives have forever 
been impacted because of this,” 

Det Ldg Sen Const Galtieri said. 

“I feel nothing but sadness and 
empathy for these two innocent 
people who were put through hell 
for a decade. 

“They have suffered immensely, 
both mentally and financially, and 
the trauma of the stalking has even 
cost them their relationship.” ■ 

*Names have been changed 
to protect the identities of those 
involved. 


"In my 24 years of policing, this is the most 
serious case of stalking I have encountered. 

I had serious concerns that the threats Welsh 
made to kill the pair may have eventuated if we 
had not intervened." 
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BEFORE THEY JOIN ED THE JOB’ MANY POLICE 
HAD CAREERS THAT GAVE THEM SKILLS, 
INSIGHT AND LIFE EXPERIENCE. POLICE LIFE 
HIGHLIGHTS SOME OFTHE WORK MEMBERS 
DID BEFORE BEING SWORN-IN. 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 


A mongthe more than 12,000 
Victoria Police members, almost 
all have had another job they 
decided to put aside to pursue 
their career as police. 

Former security or military 
personnel are common, as well 
as carpenters, mechanics and 
small business owners. 

But there are some with unusual 
backgrounds, who bring a different 
element to the organisation. 

Aformer magician, comedian, 
golf professional and undertaker 
are just a few of the interesting 
previous careers within the 
police ranks. 

For Senior Constable Mike 
Brocklehurst, feeding lions 
and tigers was one of the daily 
chores when he worked as a 
zoo keeper before joining 
Victoria Police in 2004. 

“I was a zoo keeper from 
1976 to 2000.1 worked at a lot 
of zoos, a couple in England, 

Toronto and British Columbia as 
well as the Melbourne Zoo,” he said. 

“At most of the places, I looked 
after all of the carnivore animals 
and worked in exhibit design, 
looked after all the dietary 
requirements, breeding, and 
conservation plans.” 

At 18, Camperdown police 
station’s Constable Stephanie 
Molloy worked as a jillaroo at cattle 
stations near Broome, then as a vet 
assistant while she waited to be 
accepted into Victoria Police. 


“I mustered cattle on horseback, 
branded, weaned and sold them,” 
she said. 

“It gave me good life experience 
and maturity because I often 
worked with a lot of different 
people, stock agents, helicopter 
pilots, property owners and 
Indigenous people.” 

Casterton police station’s Senior 
Constable Craig FHolstein grew up 
with horses and spent five years 
teaching horsemanship at the 
Snowy Mountains in Jindabyne, 

New South Wales, before moving 
to south-west Victoria where he 
became a dairy farmer. 

“I was doing an education 
degree and thinking about getting 
out of it because I wasn’t sure if 
teaching was for me. I needed 
something a little more exciting and 
I was after a job where there was a 
possibility of promotion,” he said. 

“I went on a holiday and was 
driving near Bendigo when I came 
across police on the side of the 
road, breath testing drivers. I was 
impressed with them and what 
they were doing. 

“I’ve been with Victoria Police 
for 10 years. I’m a country boy, so I 
really enjoy working in Casterton.” 

Amongthe musicians, 
photographers and artists, 
teachers are also passing on 
their knowledge as police. 

The Public Order Response 
Team’s Constable Nathan 
Sheppard spent seven years at 
secondary schools in Melbourne 
and London teaching physical 
education and English. 

Three years since finishing 
as a teacher, he has taken his 
people skills to the streets, 
working to reduce drunken 
violence and assaults. 


“I’d always wanted to give 
policing a go and thought if I 
didn’t do it now, I wouldn’t have 
the opportunity to do it,” Const 
Sheppard said. 

“I couldn’t see myself long-term 
marking hundreds of essays. I 
absolutely love what I’m doing now. 
It’s been hard to get used to the 
new processes, but I’m more than 
happy with this change.” 

Another teacher, Sergeant 
Phill Williams from the Film and 
Television Office, has taken his 
passion for teaching into policing. 

“I was a teacher for about four 
years. I taught rock climbing, 
abseiling, skiing, windsurfing 
and other outdoor activities at an 
outdoor education company. I also 
taught physical education, physics 
and chemistry in schools.” he said. 

“I then travelled to Thailand 
and did some English teaching 
there and taught in London for 
a few years. 

“In 1995 I joined Victoria Police. 

I love teaching, so I am fortunate 
to have incorporated it into myjob. 
I’ve taught at the Victoria Police 
Academy as a law instructor, 
lectured in criminal justice studies 
at a TAFE and tutored prospective 
police throughout my career.” 

Wodonga police station’s 
Constable Mark Paynter spent 
22 years in the Australian Defence 
Force before he took on another 
community service as a policeman. 

Bairnsdale’s Senior Constable 
Angus Webb worked as an 
ostrich farmer in South Africa 
before moving to greener 
pastures in Victoria. 


Former Black Flawk Air Force 
pilots are scattered across the 
organisation, with many using 
their advanced flying skills in 
the Victoria Police Air Wing. 

Flowever, North West Metro 
Region’s Inspector John Piazza 
earned his living as a commercial 
pilot before becoming a policeman. 

Inspector Dennis Watson knew a 
Navy career was not for him when 
he accidentally ran a $350 million 
warship aground while doing 
training drills. 

FHis experience at Victoria 
Police has been without incident, 
and he now works in the Chief 
Commissioner’s Office, far away 
from boats. 

The Operations Response Unit’s 
Constable Chris Nott spent 21 
years as a golf professional before 
swinging into a policing career. 

Corio police station’s Constable 
Jacob Florvath gave up his job as 
a pastry cook and baker to serve 
the Bass Coast community, and 
Recruitment Services’ Sergeant 
Adrian Keltie put away his chef’s 
hat to dish up information to 
prospective police recruits. 

Acting Sergeant Noel Redmond 
of the Operations Coordination 
Department is one of many who 
walked the grounds of Pentridge 
Prison as a prison guard. 

An architect, dental technician 
and furniture maker.The list 
goes on. 

Whether it was work variety, a 
determination to make a difference, 
or a childhood dream, the challenge 
of policing has won over these 
police and many more to come. ■ 


Are you looking for an extraordinary career? Visit 
www.policecareer.vic.gov.au to find out how you can join 
Victoria Police. 
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A SAFER VICTORIA 


EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


S enior Sergeant Doug Incoll 
transferred to Bright police 
station, thinking it would be a 
nice break from city policing 
for a short time. 

Nine snow seasons later, and he 
is in no hurry to leave. 

“I thought I’d just be passing 
through and maybe stay for a year 
or so, but it has been such a great 
challenge. I’m never bored,” he said. 

Part of Sen Sgt Incoll’s role is to 
manage more than 20 police who 
rotate working out of Mt Hotham 
police station between the Queen’s 
Birthday long weekend in June, 
until the end of September. 

Since the introduction of extra 
members in 2003, coupled with 
the opening of Mt Hotham police 
station in 2006, crime on the 
mountain has drastically reduced. 







ATTHESNOW 

.01 Sen Sgt Doug IncoLL patrols 
on the snow mobile. 

.02 Sen Const Tony Finlaw 
talks to a skier about 
safety on the mountain. 

11 to avoid thefts separate your skis or split them with 
a friend, one ski is no good to a would-be thief 
11 always wear appropriate wind and waterproof clothing 
11 let someone know where you are going 
11 regularly check weather and snow conditions. 


TIPS ON KEEPING SAFE AT THE SNOW: 

11 the roads can get very slippery, so make sure you obey the speed 
limits at all times and drive to the conditions 
11 never drive to the snow without having wheel chains 
' ] know where your ski equipment is at all times 



AS VICTORIANS HEAD TO THE SLOPES TO ENJOY SKIING AND 
SIPPING HOTCHOCOLATE BESIDE AN OPEN FIRE, POLICE TACKLE 
THE TOUGH TERRAIN TO ENSURE EVERYONE IS SAFE. POLICE LIFE 
VISITED MTHOTHAM TO SEE WHAT WAS HAPPENING ATTHE SNOW. 


Mt Hotham police station is the 
highest police station in Australia, 
at an altitude of 1718 metres. 

Members working during the 
winter on Mt Hotham mostly 
come from Bright, Myrtleford 
and Wangaratta police stations. 

More than 160,000 snow-goers 
visit the Mt Hotham resort over the 
cooler months, bringing with them 
a range of crimes and incidents. 

“Our job is very diverse up here,” 
Sen Sgt Incoll said. 

“While a majority of the visitors 
will have a trouble-free stay, we 
could be attending anything from 
a regular patrol on a snow mobile, 
to investigating stolen ski 
equipment, to road collisions or 
search and rescue operations.” 

Before police can work on 
Mt Hotham they have to be 
trained in Alpine skills and 
survival, four-wheel-driving, 
map reading, navigation and 
snow mobile usage, all essential 
skills for policing in the snow. 

While the scenery can be 
breathtaking, the conditions 
can be difficult and unforgiving. 


“We often get call-outs early 
in the morning, which can be in 
blizzard-like conditions and we 
have to be ready to go,” Sen Sgt 
Incoll said. 

“Last season we had a young 
guy who had gone out in just a 
t-shirt and jeans, he’d had too 
much to drink and got separated 
from his mates. 

“We got called-out in the early 
hours of the morning and started 
searching everywhere, the pubs 
and clubs, his room, the shelters 
and we couldn’t find him. There 
was a major concern for his 
wellbeing, as hyperthermia 
can set in pretty quickly. 

“Luckily for him, an off-duty 
police member was staying at 
the resort on a holiday and heard 
a groaning outside her window 
and reported it.” 

It was the young man police 
were looking for, he had slipped 
and fallen into a bank, underthe 
eaves of her apartment. 

“He was so lucky, if we didn’t 
find him untilthe morning he 
would have most probably died.” 


Senior Constable Tony Finlaw 
has been working at Mt Hotham 
for seven years. 

“Who wouldn’t enjoy working 
in this beautiful, natural 
environment?” He said, pointing 
at the snow-covered mountains. 

Sen Const Finlaw warned 
tourists to make sure they were 
prepared for conditions before 
leaving home. 

“Coming to the snow can be 
an awesome experience, but 
remember, things can change 
so quickly. One day there can be 
one metre of snow, with the sun 
out and perfect conditions, the 
next it can start snowing and the 
fog won’t lift all day. 

“If you choose to go out skiing, 
particularly on your own, make 
sure you are fit, let someone know 
before you go and ensure you are 
wearing appropriate wind and 
waterproof clothing. 

“Also remember before setting 
out for the snow, that by law you 
must have chains for your car, 
regardless of whether you think 
you need them or not. You will be 
heavily fined if caught without 
them in your vehicle.” 
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Police also ensure people 
drink responsibly in licensed 
premises on Mt Hotham. 

“But it can be a little different to 
the city,” Sen Const Finlaw said. 

“If someone has had too much 
to drink, licensed premises’ staff 
can’t just ask them to leave and 
send them on their way in a taxi. 

“They will usually try to get their 
mates to take them home, or else 
call the police to come and make 
sure they don’t get lost in the 
snow trying to find their way 
back to their accommodation.” 

Sen Sgt Incoll has taken on 
an emergency management 
role and has enjoyed building 
relationships with staff from 
other emergency services. 

“When a serious incident occurs, 
like a bad traffic collision or time 
critical searches, we often rely 
on the help of the ski patrol, the 
resort management board, the lift 
company, the State Emergency 
Service, Country Fire Authority 
and Ambulance Victoria,” he said. 

“Due to the tyranny of distance 
and the fact that the resort might 
not be accessible by air or road, 
knowing you have the support of 
these agencies when things get 
tough is very heartening.” ■ 
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To find out more or to donate to Victoria Police Legacy 
visitwww.policelegacyvic.org.au on the Internet. 


AFTER 


PARTNER WHO WAS A MEM S’ 
NG COMMUNITY FOREVER. 
^OING LOVE AND SUPPORTTH 
rS AFTER HER HUSBAND SUC^ 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
■'PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


enior Constable Mark Bateman 
loved being a police member. He 
joined as a 23-year-old in 1995 
and enjoyed his time on the beat. 

He started at Northcote police 
station before moving on to Transit 
and he then did a stint with the 
Force Response Unit. 

His wife, Dr Debra Bateman, 
remembers his passion for policing. 


“He was a believer. He loved 
everything that being a police 
member stood for. He had pride 
putting on the uniform and enjoyed 
going to court and talking with 
other, more experienced police,” 
she said. 

“For Mark, when he started 
at Northcote police station, it 
was like home.There were some 
fantastic characters there and 
it had a rich history. 


Y ' 

Dr Bateman wa$-at home with 
her two children, Daisy, 10 weeks, 
and Jack, one, when she waFgWen 
the news. 

“I went down to the morgue tojd 
see Mark. Some people didn’t think 
it was a good idea, but even though 
Mark died doing what he loved as a 
policeman, he was still mine. 

“I remember standing in the 
hallway at home that night and 
deciding to make sure I built an 
excellent life for my two children.” 

This year, Dr Bateman was 
the face of National Police 
Remembrance Day, or Blue Ribbon 
Day, as it is also known. They are 
held annually on 29 September 
for police and the community to 
honour those who have lost their 
lives in the line of duty. 

“There is an incredible sadness 
and loss when someone dies 
that never goes away. But I have 
worked hard to develop a rich 
and fulfilling life for me and my 
children,” Dr Bateman said. 


“He became quite good friends 
with a lot of the members there and 
they often played practical jokes 
on each other. For the things they 
would see that would be horrid, it 
was important for them to be able 
to balance it out with humour.” 

Sen Const Bateman returned 
to Northcote police station in 
May, 2000 and was working the 
nightshift when he was called 
out to a job with Senior Constable 
Fiona Robinson. On their way, 
their van was clipped by another 
car as it tried to overtake them, 
becoming airborne. Both 
members died instantly. 
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IN ITTOGETHER 

.01 Dr Debra Bateman and her 
children Daisy and Jack have 
shared their grief with members 
from Northcote police station. 
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cnuaren, ur bateman completed 
her doctorate in education and 
now works at Deakin University 
in the Office of the Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor (Academic) Professor 
John Catford. 

Her children are doing well 
at school and Dr Bateman said 
they are proud of their father’s 
policing heritage. 

“Daisy and Jack really feel part 
of the policing community thanks 
to Legacy. Every two years Legacy 
takes them away with other 
children who have lost a police 
family member. 

“They love going to these camps 
with all the other children who are 
just like them. They are so proud 
of their dad. If they see a police 
member on the street, they still have 
an urge to run up to them and tell 
them their father was in the job.” 


grantea tne work 

lice do. 

“There is a reason the term 
‘ultimate sacrifice’ is used when a 
police member dies. 

“They love what they do and 
they are committed to shaping a 
better community. They deal with 
the murkiest of society and we 
need to be thankful for that. 

“We will always shed a tear for 
Mark and feel sad that he is gone, 
but we have been able to rise out 
of the ashes and do what we can 
to conserve his memory.” 




To donate or support the Blue Ribbon Foundation visit 
https://www.remember.org.au/Donate on the Internet. 


“Part of that has been the happy, 
healthy and strong relationship my 
family has with Victoria Police. A lot 
of this has been cemented through 
Victoria Police Legacy and the Blue 
Ribbon Foundation. 

“This is my opportunity to give 
something back.” 

Dr Bateman said the members 
from Northcote police station had 
always been an amazing support 
to her family. 

“When Mark died, I grieved 
so much with the members. 

Being a policeman was such 
a big part of his life. 

“They showed us so much love 
and support and were just so 
concerned about me. Even when 
I see them now I am filled with 
love and respect.” 

Last year was the 10th 
anniversary of Sen Const 
Bateman’s and Sen Const 
Robinson’s deaths. Police from 
Northcote and their friends 
and family joined together to 
remember them. 
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ACHIEVING 1 20 HOURS OF DRIVING 
EXPERIENCE IS NOT ALWAYS EASY FOR 
LEARNERS, ESPECIALLY THOSE WITHOUT A 
CAR TO PRACTICE IN. BUT, WITH THE HELP 
OF POLICE, YOUNG PEOPLE ARE LEARNING 
HOWTO DRIVE SAFELY. 


SAFE DRIVING 

.01 A/Sgt Steve Hall is one of many 
police who volunteer their time 
to teach learners how to drive. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 

EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 

PHOTOGRAPHYSHANE BELL 


O ver the past five years, an 
average of 25 per cent of all 
drivers killed on Victorian roads 
were between 18 and 25. This age 
group is most at-risk, despite only 
accounting for 13 per cent of the 
state’s drivers. 

To reduce the increasing 
statistic, Preston police station’s 
Acting Sergeant Steve Hall 
volunteers his time to teaching 
young people to drive safely. 

For an hour a week, A/Sgt Hall 
gets into a council car, straps on his 
seatbelt and is driven through the 
streets of Preston as part of Darebin 
City Council’s L2P Learner Driver 
Mentoring Program. 


Behind the wheel is Steven, 
a 17-year-old student who 
recently got his learner permit. 

A/Sgt Hall is one of six police in 
the Darebin Police Service Area who 
participates in the program to help 
people without access to a vehicle 
or a supervising driver to get their 
driver’s licence. 

“They get their learners, have 
a few lessons with a driving 
instructor and then we spend 
time with them once a week or 
fortnight to give them experience 
on the roads,” A/Sgt Hall said. 

“We teach them about what 
they need to be aware of on the 
roads, like looking out for possible 
hazards, checking mirrors and 
how to navigate around cyclists.” 

In Victoria, all learner drivers 
must have at least 120 hours of 
driving practice before they can 
take their probationary licence test. 

“When I met Steven he had 
14 hours of driving experience 
and now he’s up to 20 hours. 

“He’s still got a year before he 
turns 18, so he’s not in a rush to get 
his licence. He’s got time to practice.” 

A/Sgt Hall will work with 
Steven until he gets his driver’s 
licence, all the while teaching 
him how to drive safely. 

“Steven’s parents live in 
New South Wales and he’d been 
experiencing some family problems. 
At his age, he’s influenced a lot by 
the people around him. I think I can 
be a positive influence on him and 
other people in the program, just 
by spending some time with them 
and talking about what they have 
been up to at work, school and life 
in general,” A/Sgt Hall said. 

Those who volunteer for the 
L2P program take part in a two-day 
course where they learn how to 
teach learner drivers. 

To get involved in the L2P program 
contact your local council. ■ 
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PICTURE THIS 



Detective Senior Constable 
SIMON FLORENCE 


Detective Senior Constable Simon Florence 
was shocked when he heard a station wagon 
had been carjacked from Northland Shopping 
Centre with children in it last year. The actions 
of two brave brothers earned them citizens 
commendations from Victoria Police. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 


EDITORIAL DETECTIVE SENIOR 
CONSTABLE SIMON FLORENCE 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


BRAVE CHILDREN 

.01 Det Sen Const Simon Florence 
praised the efforts of Luke, 
Matthew and Olivia. 


^1 1 was a very hot, Melbourne 
I January day when we got the 
call-out to Northland Shopping 
Centre, letting us know two people 
had jumped in a car with three 
children inside and driven-off. 

This is a rare crime in Victoria, 
it just doesn’t really happen here, 
so we knew we had to act fast. 

The children’s mother, Jodie 
had taken, Luke, 11, Matthew, 

9, and Olivia, 4, shopping.They 
walked back to the car and Jodie 
let the kids in and turned the air 
conditioning on. She then went 
to pack the groceries in the boot. 


As she was doing that, two 
offenders jumped into the car 
and drove away. 

As the man took off at high speed, 
Jodie grabbed onto the car and was 
screaming for them to stop. She 
injured her shoulder and elbow 
trying to bring the vehicle to a halt. 

Olivia was seated in the right 
rear back, but was unrestrained. 
Matthew was next to her and 
had his seat belt on.The female 
offender had jumped in the 
back. Luke was in the front 
passenger seat. 

Luke and Matthew pleaded 
to be let out and were verbally 
abused by the man. 

Due to the erratic driving, Olivia 
fell out of her booster seat and 
the female leaned over trying to 
restrain her. Luke and Matthew 
attacked her, believing she might try 
to harm their little sister. 


.01 

Luke continued pleading to 
be released, screaming for the 
driver to ‘just let us go, take the 
car, but just let us go’. 

Eventually the man pulled 
over and let them out and they 
ran back to the car park. 

The boys were just so courageous, 
they were both very heroic. They 
were brave to stand up to two, 
scary adults and try to protect 
themselves and their younger sister. 

It is still impacting on the 
childrens’ lives now. For Jodie, 
they were out of her sight, she 
had no idea what could have 
happened to them. 

I am just glad our team 
of detectives from Preston 
apprehended the man and 
woman for this awful crime 
a couple of days later. They 
are both in jail now.” ■ 
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AN AVERAGE DAY FORTHE SEARCH AND RESCUE SQUAD’S SENIOR 
CONSTABLE MARK HELYER TOOK A TURN FORTHE WORST WHEN HE 
FOUND OUT HIS WIFE HAD BEEN HIT BY A CAR. READ HOW A NEAR-DEATH 
EXPERIENCE LED KIM HELYER TO A CAREER WITH VICTORIA POLICE. 


ONTHE MEND 

.01 Kim Helyer, pictured with 

husband Sen Const Mark Helyer, 
used her second chance at life to 
become a victim liaison officer. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 



EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREWHENSHAW 


K im Helyer loved to cycle, but 
on 20 April, 2009 her favourite 
hobby nearly cost her her life. 

“I was riding through a 
roundabout when I was hit and 
run over by a car,” she said. “I don’t 
remember anything, but from what 
I was told I was pinned down and 
crumpled by the bike and car. My 
head was underthe engine and 
my chest was compressed by the 
handlebars, stopping my heart.” 

Two off-duty nurses who lived 
nearby ran to the scene to find 
Ms Helyer turning blue quickly and 
suffering horrific injuries including 
cracked ribs, a broken pelvis and 
punctured lung.They organised for 
onlookers to help lift the car off her 
before attempting resuscitation. 

As an ambulance arrived and 
she was rushed to hospital, her 
husband received the call that 
would change his life. 

“I was on-duty when a sergeant 
contacted me to say Kim had 
been hit and was in a critical 
condition,” he said. “From there it 
felt like the scene of a movie. One 


minute I was jumping in a nearby 
Highway Patrol car to be driven 
to the hospital and the next I was 
rushing through the doors to find 
my wife crumpled on a trolley.” 

Sen Const Helyer was met by 
his co-workers who supported him 
during the long wait to find out if 
his wife would live or die. An hour- 


and-a-half later, a neurosurgeon 
set his mind at ease, telling him 
that although she was seriously 
injured, there was no major brain 
injury and she would recover. 

Ms Helyer said the journey to 
recovery was incredibly long and 
difficult not only for herself, but her 
husband and family. 

“I was in an induced coma for 
three days, had amnesia, major 
surgery on my pelvis, spent 
10 days in hospital then six weeks 
in a rehabilitation centre,” she said. 

“I was wheelchair-bound for 
three weeks and on crutches for 
another eight months. 

“Mark’s team was fantastic. 

It was like I had 20 older brothers 
looking after us both. Knowing 
he was being so well supported 


at work made it easier for us to 
focus on my recovery. I can’t 
thankthem enough.” 

Ms Helyer was a social worker 
before the accident but after her 
recovery she started looking for 
a career where she could help 
victims of crime. 

“I found my niche with the 
Victims Advisory Unit of Victoria 
Police,” she said. 

“I started with the team in April, 
two years after my accident. While 
I wish I wasn’t involved in the 
collision, it has been great helping 
other victims, some of whom have 
been in cycle collisions themselves. 

“I have loved the opportunity 
to give the support back that was 
given to me.” ■ 


I was in an induced coma for three days, 
had amnesia, major surgery on my pelvis, 
spent 10 days in hospital then six weeks 
in a rehabilitation centre." 
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he was a successful television and 
radio announcer in rural Victoria. 
But, at 30, he gave it up, packed his 
belongings, and set off on a three- 
year journey around the world. 

“I travelled to London to work 
before moving to Austria so I could 
learn German,” he said. “While 
attending a language course I 
worked in a confectionery factory 
and then in a hotel where I greeted 
guests. I loved Austria, but I had to 
leave because there was still so 
much I wanted to do and see.” 

Sgt Sleep travelled through 
Europe and Asia before moving 
home to join Victoria Police in 
1975, aged 36. 


“I started at stations around 
Melbourne then became a 
detective at the Russell Street 
Crime Investigation Unit (CIU) and 
then Coburg CIU,” he said. “I also 
temporarily worked at the Drug 
Bureau before being promoted to 
sergeant in the Critical Incident 
Response Team in 1986. 

“During this time I worked in the 
Witness Protection Unit and did 
close personal protection for high- 
profile dignitaries such as former 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke.” 

After eight years, Sgt Sleep 
transferred to Transit before 
joining the Ethical Standards 
Department in 2004, where 
he has been ever since. 

But the highlight of his career 
came in 1979, when he was 
presented with the Victoria Police 
Valour Award for his actions at an 
incident in Broadmeadows. 


.01 

“We were called to a house 
where a 16-year-old girl had 
shot her nine-year-old sister in 
the stomach,” he said. “She was 
still armed when we arrived so 
first we had to get her sister out 
safely before trying to resolve the 
situation. We eventually managed 
to arrest the teenager, but not 
before she fired a shot at me which 
came far too close for comfort.” 

Sgt Sleep was presented with the 
award for his efforts on that night. 

While he no longer spends his 
days out on the beat, Sgt Sleep is 
still passionate about policing and 
says he has no plans for retirement 
anytime soon. ■ 


Do you know someone who has gone on to an impressive 
policing career? Police Life wants to hear about them. Send 
suggestions to policelife-mgrfapolice.vic.gov.au via email. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 

.01 Sgt Trevor Sleep may be Victoria 
Police's oldest member, but 
has no plans of slowingdown. 


WHERE 

ARE 

THEY 

NOW? 


SERGEANT 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 


EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY SHANE BELL 

I t is hard to believe Sergeant 
Trevor Sleep is Victoria Police’s 
oldest member. 

At 70 years of age, he is 
as fresh-eyed and enthusiastic 
as any probationary constable. 

His secret?The constant search 
for new challenges and never 
staying in a role so long that the 
excitement is gone. 

Although he has been with 
Victoria Police for more than 
35 years, Sgt Sleep was not always 
a police member. In his early 20s 
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From the Archives 


A Piece of our Past 


POLICE CONDUCT AND 
SERVICE RECORDS 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 

PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 

FAMILY HISTORY 

.01 Sgt Michael Patrick Ryan’s record 
of service photo. 

.02 Sen Sgt Peter Sam beU was 
thrilled to find his family 
members’ police service records. 



I t was not so long ago that the 
Film and Television Office’s Senior 
Sergeant Peter Sambell discovered 
his policing heritage went back a lot 
further than he thought. 

After a passing comment from 
his mother, that she used to live at 
Caulfield police station, he found 
out his great-grandfather, Sergeant 
Michael Patrick Ryan, was also a 
Victoria Police member. 

“At that stage I had been a 
policeman for quite a few years 
and I had no idea,” Sen Sgt 
Sambell said. 

“More recently, I approached the 
Historical Services staff and asked 
if, on the off chance, they may have 
had his police service records.” 

A few quick taps on the 
computer keyboard and his 
great-grandfather’s work history 
from 1908 to 1946, including 
photographs, was on the screen. 



“It really just blew me away. 

There I was staring at a photograph 
of a relative I had never met and I 
was able to track his whole work 
history. It was really special for me 
and my family.” 

After showing his mother 
the documents, she suggested 
he also look up his great-great 
uncle, (former rank) Inspecting 
Superintendent Colin McPherson. 

“I couldn’t believe it. Flere I was 
thinking I was the only member 
of my family who joined Victoria 
Police and now I have the whole 
work histories of two others.” 

Historical Services manager 
Jim McCann said his staff and 
volunteers had digitised all 
police conduct and service 
records from 1853 to 1956. 

“It is a work in progress and 
we will eventually have them all 
on a computer database up to 
1989, when all records started 
being computerised. 

“People are always really 
interested in the history of relatives 
who were police members and the 
service records are an excellent 
way for them to track their careers.” 

The records have information 
ranging from height, weight, hair 
and eye colour, to what job they 
had before joining the police. 

Historical Services retain and 
restore many items that are part 
of Victoria Police’s rich history. 

This includes photographs, old 
equipment, books, uniforms, 
documents and evidence from 
famous cases. Many of which 
are on display at the Victoria 
Police Museum. 

The conduct records give a full 
description of any commendations 
or misdemeanours. 

Sen Sgt Sambell had a good 
laugh at his great-grandfather’s 
conduct record. 



“On 11 February, 1910 he was 
charged for gossiping with a female 
while on duty on the corner of 
Flinders and Elizabeth streets. 

Fie was found guilty and fined. 
Some may say the apple doesn’t 
fall far from the tree there.” ■ 

Items relating to Victoria Police's 
history can be seen at the Victoria 
Police Museum, corner of Flinders 
and Spencer streets, Melbourne. 
Opening hours are from 10am 
to 4pm, Monday to Friday. Entry 
is free. For more information, 
telephone 9247 5214. 
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Now and Then 


POLICE VANS 

In the founding days of policing, members patrolled the streets on 
horseback and transported criminals on foot. But in 1880, Victoria 
Police introduced its first version of the divisional van, the Black Maria. 


EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 



N othing more than a wagon drawn 
by two Dray horses, the Black 
Maria was created in the United 
States of America, 22 years prior 
to its implementation in Victoria. 

A long-standing story is that 
the wagon was named after a 
woman called Maria Lee. Ms Lee 
was a black woman from Boston, 
Massachusetts who, in the 1830s, 
owned a sailors’ boarding house. 

By all accounts, she was a force 
to be reckoned with, as she was 
so big and strong that many 
stood in fear of her. 

When local police constables 
needed help controlling difficult or 
intoxicated prisoners, they would 
ask Ms Lee to help transport them 
to jail. So, when the first prison van 
was created in 1858, it was only 
fitting that it be named Black 
Maria in her honour. 

By 1915 the body of 
Victoria Police’s horse-drawn 
Black Maria was merged with 
an Itala Tourer to create the 
state’s first motorised van. 

While there have been countless 
improvements, variations and 
changes over the years, the 
divisional van remains one of 
Victoria Police’s most important 
vehicles. Today, there are more 
than 200 in use across the state. 

While the term Black Maria 
has not been commonly used in 
recent times, nicknames including 
paddywagon or divvy van have 
been adopted by Victorians. 

The term divvy van became 
notorious due to a familiar 
chant. The song, “You’re going 



POLICE VANS 

.01 Victoria Police’s first 
divisional van. 

.02 The current version 
of the divisional van. 


.02 


home in the back of a divvy van”, 
followed by clapping, is commonly 
sung by crowds or groups when 
someone is being escorted away 
by police, usually at a large event 
or football match. 

Those who do find themselves 
riding in the back of a divvy van, 
however, will be far safer than 
they would have in the 1900s. 

These days, the ‘back of the 
divvy van’ in the Holden VE has 
air conditioning, seatbelts and a 
video recorder to keep an eye on 
the prisoner’s welfare, while 
the front has everything from 
flashing lights and sirens, to global 
positioning systems, radios and 
mobile data terminals. ■ 
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IT'S NOT JUST A JOB. 

IT'S AN EXTRAORDINARY CAREER. 


Right now, we’re looking for the very best people to join our team. We’re after applicants who are ready 
to embark on a career that is highly rewarding, community-focused, challenging and secure. We are 
especially interested in hearing from applicants from a whole range of backgrounds and those with skills 
and qualifications that can be utilised within Victoria Police. To find out more about the range of police 
careers, application requirements and to take a test, visit policecareer.vic.gov.au or call 132 001. 




ARE YOU READY FOR AN EXTRAORDINARY CAREER? 












